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For the New York Mirror. 
THE OCEAN-WAIF.—A FANTASY. 


BY CHARLES M. 


MEE. 


“ There came a barst of thunder-sound— 
“ The hoy—oh where was he! 4 
“ Ask of the winds, that, far around, a 
“ With fragments strewed the sea.”— Mrs. Heman's Casabianca. 
Atone, upon the burning timbers of yon ship, 
Bearing aloft the lilies of bel/e France, 
Whose spotless folds were crimsuned as with shame, 
Stood one fair child—a moment seen—the next 
Harl’d high in air, amid a burning wreck ; 
Whilst thunder, loud as if old Chaos had returned, 
Made the earth tremble and the waves rebound. 
Then, quick descending, on the ocean's breast, 
Fell that fair boy’s unmaim'd, unmanned form. 


Far distant strains of music sounded 
Along the trembling sea, 

Old Ocean from his slumber bounded, 
While sang the winds with glee. 

His throne a shell from Patmos Isle, 
By tritons’ arms upborne, 

Who ruled the emerald waves the while 
Their conch-shells soothed the storm.» 

Sea-horses flung their heads on high 
And shook their sparkling manes, 

As bounding o’er the waves they fly, 
Uncurbed by bit or reins. 

Close by the sea-god’s side there stood, 
In the moonbeams dancing light, 

The child whom he in sportive mood 
Had snateh’d from mortal sight. 

His youthful brow, so broad and high, 
Bespoke a high and noble race, 

But terror ruled the straining eye, 
That wildly turned from face to face. 

Attendant nymphs with piiying eyes, 
Sang sweet and plaintive round the shell, 

With voices sweet as summer skies, 
Breathing a sad and mournful knell. 


" Down, down with us, neath the crystal waves, 
Which dance swiftly o’er our spirit’s home ; 
Fair child of earth, in our coral caves 
Thy feet are ever doom’d to roam. 


" The land-breeze flutters in thy hair 
And sports around thy pallid cheek, 
But vainly will a mother’s care 
Through upper earth her darling seek. 


" The winds that sweep over the dark flashing waves 
Shall lull thee to sleep in our coral-built caves; 

Kind nymphs shall attend thee thy minutes to number, 
Whose busoms shall pillow thy head to its slumber. 


"Thy young lips shall smile as they sing thee to sleep, 
And watch o’er their treasure, sweet child of the deep; 
Whilst fairy-like fingers are gemming thy head 

With the richest of pearls from the ocean's dark bed. 


" Awaiting thee, the ocean queen 
Sits lonely in her pearly cave ; 
In her palace lit by emeralds green, 
"Neath the ever bright and sparkling wave. 


"She welcomes the waif on ocean’s bed, 
That comes to grace her glittering bower: 
A mortal spirit that hath fled 
From its cumbrous clay in a fearful hour.” 


Like a sea-bird folding its snowy wing, 
As it stoops o'er the waters wild, 

Sunk the fairy shell, with the ocean king, 
To his home with that godlike child; 

And ne’er again on the moonlit sea 

Was heard those sea-nymphs’ melody. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE PLEBEIAN AND PATRICIAN LOVERS. 


A SCENE ON THE BANKS OF TIE SEINE, 


FRENCH OF PAUL DE KOCK 


FROM THE 

Who are those two persons who walk so slowly, some- 
times quite stopping in their earnest conversation, but 
never separating their arms, locking at one another con- 


stantly, often stumbling in the gutter, because neither of 


them thinks of looking at their feet ? 

‘That young man has a cloth jacket, linen pantaloons and 
a fur cap; he must be a workman. .The woman has a 
calico frock, a striped apron, and a very plain bonnet, 
which does not hinder her being very pretty ; she must be 
a seamstress. 

" Jenny,” said the young man, tenderly pressing her arm, 


which was in his own, “ be calm—do not make yourself 


uneasy—your brother will not go away; you may console 
your mother; her son Julien, whom she loves so much, 
will not be obliged to leave her.” 

3ut, Pierre, that cannot be so! My brother is drawn in 
the conscription; the lot has fallen on him, and he must 
go, he must be a soldier; how can he be exempted? We 
have no money to buy a substitute for him. I have econo- 
mized in vain, for embroidery is paid so little, and then too 
my mother is often sick. Ido not want her to sit up late, to 
fatigue herself with working. My poor mother, who loves 
so much her son, ber Julien—how wretched she will be 
when he goes away! If that should make her die! For 
she loves my brother better than me, and I can never con- 
sole her for his absence.” 

As she spoke, the young girl passed her hand over her 
eves, but the young man exclaimed— 

" Once more, Jenny, [ tell you, do not weep; your brother 
shall stay with you—with your mother. I will be his sub- 
stitute—I, on whom the lot has never fallen—I, who have 
no longer relations to regret me, or mother to embrace me 
every evening, to surround me with her cares every day. 
You see that I can go away, |——’ 

" You, Pierre—you becowe a soldier! You replace Ju- 
lien, my brother! Ohno! you will not goaway ; for you love 
ine, Pierre, and I—you know very well that I too love you.” 

It is for that, Jenny, that I must do every thing that is 
Your mother does not 


in my power to render you happy. 
like me much; when I made known to her my desire of 
one day becoming your husband, she said to me, “ You do 
not make money enough; you have not a good trade.” It 
is not, however, so bad to be a cahinet-maker, especially 
when one is industrious. However, it makes no difference; 
I am going in the place of Julien; I am decided. It was to 
tell you so that I wished you to meet me here. I only wish- 
ed to ask you to love me constantly, and not to forget me. 
When I return your mother will not refuse me as your hus- 
band, for she will remember that it was I who prevented 
her son from leaving her.” 

"Oh! Pierre, it is a very noble action that you do for us! 
And if I should not be faithful to you I will be very un- 
grateful. Oh! how happy, how contented my mother will be! 
How I long to tell her that my brother will not leave her!” 

* Well, go, Jenny; go immediately to tell her of my re- 
solution. To-morrow I will go to hid her adieu, and t hope 
that she will receive me better.” 

* Ah! Pierre, how good you are! I am very happy, and 
yet———-sad.” 

" Well, Jenny, adieu; go to your mother.” 

They stop. Jenny presses the hand of Pierre, and makes 
a step to leave him; then returns murmuring again, 
" Adieu!” and seems ready to yield a kiss to him who 
makes so noble a sacrifice. But the young workman looks 
at her with tenderness, and goes away without embracing 
her, as if he feared to seem to ask a reward for his gene- 
rous deed. 


Not far distant, on the darkest part of the bank, you may 
see a gentleman, dressed with the utmost elegance, with 
straw-colored gloves, a gold-headed cane, &c. who seems 
to drag with him, rather than walk with, a young lady, 
Whose coquettish dress and elegant air announce an inhabi- 
tant of the most fashionable quarter of Paris. 

The lady presently disengages her arm and exclaims- 

"Where are you taking me, Alfred? It is very dark, 
very dirty here. What a singular promenade you have 
chosen ; but you always have such queer ideas! I will go 
no farther; I will return to the promenade where we left 
our carriage.” 

The gentleman retains the lady by the arm, saying to 
her, ina voice which he endeavors to make solemn 

"Stop, Amanda, stop; this place is propitious, It suits 
what I have to tell you—the project which I have formed.” 

"T tell you that I am afraid here.” 

* Am not I with you ¢” 

“So much the more reason. For some time past, T don't 
know what you have had in your head, but you are not at 
all amiable any more.” 

* Amanda, that is because I think—because I reflect. 

"T don’t like men who reflect.” 

" Ttis because | am turning over in my head a profound 


idea.” 

"Could you not tell it to me as well somewhere else; at 
the theatre, for instance ?” 

"Amanda, it is best to explain to you here. 
will you know my project but we can also execute it. Lis- 
ten to me, Amanda. During the year that I have known 
you, and that we have loved one another, we have enjoyed 
together all the felicities of life. You have fortune; so have 
I; and we have thus been able to satisfy all our fantasies, 
all our caprices even; theatres, balls, concerts, promenades, 
parties, dress, horses, dinner-parties—-we have enjoyed 
them all. Now that we have exhausted all that existence 
offers most pleasant, and that we have nothing more to en- 


Not only 


joy, let us abruptly end our life; let us leave it in such a 
way as to make them notice us in the papers; let us throw 
ourselves into the river in one another's arms.” 

"Ah! what horror! Whata frightful idea! Indeed, it is 
a very pretty plan of yours! 
tell me this that you brought me to the river side. But it 
Leave me alone, or | 


and it seems that it was to 
is Shameful! Let go my arm, sir! 
will call for help.” 

“What! Amanda! Does not the idea of dying with me 
please you ?” 

" No, sir, it does not at all please me. You are becoming 
mad or stupid, my friend. You have not been able to make 
people talk of you while you lived, and you would like 
them to talk of you after your death. They will say that 
you were very silly to kill yourself; if that is what you de- 
sire, it does not at all tempt me.” 


"Burt still, Amanda, to die together—in one another's 


arms—setting the example—” 

"Pshaw! I have no wish to set an example! All is end- 
ed between us. I shall never again dare to trust myself 
alone with a man who wishes to kill himself; who dares 
to propose to me to throw myseil in the river. Take a 
spaniel for your companion, sir, and he will perhaps accept 
your proposition, because he will be able to escape from 
the water and leave you there, but !—return with you ? 
Never! I command you never to show yourself again at 
my house ; otherwise | will send for a constable.” 

" Amanda! for heaven's sake, hear me!” 

" Don't come near me, sir, or | will call for help and have 
you arrested. Adieu, Mr. Alfred; Werthers and Antonys 
are very good at the theatre, but they should not come far- 
ther than the door.” 

With these words the young lady walks away, and Alfred 
remains alone on the banks of the river, utterly out of 


| countenance at the ill suecess of his proposition. He walks 


up and down for some time with an undivided air; all at 
once he turns toward the river, leaps over the railing, ap- 


proaches the bank, leans over—is he going to plunge in? 
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No, he draws his handkerchief from his pocket, wipes his 
face, then retraces his steps quicker than he had come, and 
regains the promenade, saying to himseli— 


"T will wait till I have found a woman who shall be 


willing to keep me company.” 

Let him go—fool, madman, as he is—who thinks that 
he has exhausted all the enjoyments of life, and has never 
yet succored the unhappy—never received the kiss of a 


son—never felt his heart beat for his country. These peo- | 


ple kill themselves, that the aceount of their death may be 


afterwards read in the papers. 
done justice to this new folly it will be less contagious. 





TALES OF REAL LIFE. 


“THERE IS NO HURRY.” 


Cc. HALL. 


ny 


MRS, 8S. 


PART Il. 

" My dear John,” said the doctor’s wife, “ when does the 
new carriage come home? I thought we were to have had 
it this week. The old chariot looked so dull to-day, just as 
you were going out, when Dr. Fitziane’s new chocolate- 
color passed ; certainly that chocolate-colored carriage, 
tricked out with blue, and those blue liveries, are very, very 
pretty.” 

“Well, Lucy, I think them too gay—the liveries, I 
mean—for an M. D.; quieter colors do best; and as to the 
new carriage, [ had not absolutely ordered it. I don’t see 
why I cannot go on with the jobs; and T almost think I 
shall do so, and appropriate the money I intended for my 
own carriage to another purpose.” 

“ What purpose ?” 

"Why, to effect an insurance on my life. There was a 
great deal of truth in what Charles said the other day, al- 
though he said it coarsely, which is not usual with him; 
but he felt the subject, and I feel it also; so I think of, as 
I said, going quietly on with the jobs—at all events till 
next year—and devoting this money to the insurance.” 

It is difficult to believe how any woman, situated as Mrs. 
Adams was, could have objected to a plan so evidently for 
her advantage and the advantage of her family; but she 
was one of those who never like to think of the possibility 
of a reverse of fortune—who thrust care off as long as they 


ean, and who feel more pleasure in being lavish as to the | 


present than in savit.g for the future. 
"J am sure,” she answered, in the half-petted half 


peevish tone that evinces a weak mind—" Iam sure if any | 


thing was to happen to you, 1 would break my heart at 
once, and my family, of course, would provide for the chil- 
dren. I could not bear the idea of reaping any advantage 
by your death; and really the jobs are so very inferior to 
what they used to be—and Dr. Leeswor, next door but one, 
has purchased such a handsome ehariot-—you have at least 
twice his practice; and ——Why, dear John, you never 
were in such health; there will be no necessity for this 
painful insurance. And after you have set up your own 
carriage, you can begin and lay by, and in a few years 
there will be plenty for the children; and I shall not have 
the galling feeling that any living thing would profit by 
your death. Dear John, pray do not think of this painful 
insurance ; it may do very well for a man like your brother, 


When ridicule shall have | 


rally end by doing “ nothing. 


a man without refinement; but just fancy the mental tor- | 


ture of such a provision.” 


Much more Mrs. Adams talked; and the doctor, who |; 


loved display, and had no desire to see Dr. Leeswor, his 
particular rival, or even Dr. Fitzlane, better appointed than 
himself, felt strongly inclined towards the new carriage, 
and thought it would certainly be pleasanter to save than 


to insure, and resolved to begin immediately afler the pur- | 


chase of his new equipage. 

When persons are very prosperous, a few ten or twenty 
pounds do not much signify, bat the principle of careless 
expenditure is hard to curb, 


Various things occurred to put off the doctor's plan of 


laying by. Mrs. Adams had an illness that rendered a re- 
sidence abroad necessary for a winter or two. The eldest 


boy must go to Eton. As their riamma was not at home, | 


the little girls were sent to school. Bad as Mrs. Adams’ 
management was, it was better than no management at 


all. If the doctor had given up his entertainments, his | 


’ 


"friends would have said he was going down in the 
world, and his patients would have imagined him less 
skilful; besides, notwithstanding his increased expendi- 
ture, he found he had ample means, not to lay by, but to 
spend on without debt or difficulty. Sometimes his pro- 
mise to his brother would cross his mind, but it was soon 





i 


dispelled by what he had led himself to believe was the 
impossibility of attending to it then. When Mrs. Adams 
returned, she complained that the children were too 


' much for her nerves and strength, and her husband's 


tenderness induced him to yield his favorite plan of bring- 
ing up his girls under his own roof. In process of time two 


little ones were added to the four, and still his means kept | 


pace with his expenses; in short, for ten years he wasa 
favorite with the class of persons who render favoritism 


| foriune. It is impossible, within the compass of a tale, to 
trace the minutia of the brothers’ history; the children of 


both were handsome, intelligent, and, in the world’s 


|, opinion, well educated. John’s eldest daughter was one 


amongst a thousand for beauty of mind and person; hers 
was no glaring display of figure or information. She was 


| gentle, tender and aflectionate; of a disposition sensitive, 


and attuned to all those rare virtues in her sphere, which 


| form at once the treasures of domestic life and the orna- 


ments of society. She it was who soothed the nervous irri- 


tability of her mother’s sick chamber and perpetual peev- 


| ishness, and graced her father’s drawing-room by a pre- | 
sence that was attractive to both old and young, from its | 


sweetness and unpretending modesty; her two younger | 


sisters called forth all her tenderness, from the extreme || 


delicacy of their health; but her brothers were even greater 


| objects of solicitude—handsome, spirited lads—the eldest 


wailing for a situation, promised, but not given; the second 
also waiting for a cadetship; while the youngest was still 


Mary Adams endeavored to bear this as meekly as 
she had borne the flattery and the tenderness which had 
been lavished on her since her birth. The bitter, bitter 
knowledge that she was considered by her lover's family 


| as a girl who, with the chance of being penniless, lived 


like a princess, was inconceivably galling ; and though she 
had dismissed her lover, and knew that her father had 


| insulted him, still she wondered how he could so soon 


forget her, and never write even a line of farewell. From 


| her mother she did not expect sympathy; she was too 


tender and too proud to seek it; and her father, more 


, occupied than ever, was seldom in his own house. Her 


uncle, who had not been in town for some years, at last 
arrived, and was not less struck by the extreme grace 
and beauty of his niece, than by the deep melanchcly 
which saddened her voice and weighed down her spirits. 
He was evidently anxious to mention something which 
made him joyous and happy; and when the doctor en- 
tered the library with him, he said, “ And may not Mary 
come in also?” Mary did come in; and her gentle pre- 
sence subdued her uncle’s spirits. “ I had meant to tell the 
intended change in my family only to you, brother John; 
but it has occurred to me we were all wrong about my 
niece; they said at home, ‘ Do not invite my cousin, she is 
too fine, too gay to come to a country wedding; she would 
not like it;’ but I think, surrounded as she is by luxuries, 


|| that the fresh air of Repton, the fresh flowers, fresh fields, 


at Eton. These three young men thought it incumbent on | 


them to evince their belief in their father’s prosperity by 


their expenditure, and accordingly they spent much more | 


than the sons of a professionai man ought to spend under 
any cireumstances. Of all wa:tings, the waiting upon pa- 
tronage is the most tedious and the most enervating to the 


waiter. Dr. Adams felt it in all its bitterness when his 


ters—it was impossible to lay by while his children were 
being educated; but the moment his eldest sons got the 
appointments they were promised he would certainly save, 


_ or insure, or do something. 


| sons’ bills came to be paid; but he consoled himself, also, | 
for his dilatoriness with regard to a provision for his daugh- 


' 
People who only ta/k about doing “something,” gene- | 


” 


Another year passed ; Mrs. 
Adams was still an invalid, the younger girls more delicate 
than ever, the boys waiting, as before, their promised ap- 
pointments, and more extravagant than ever; and Miss 
Adams had made a conquest which even her father thought 
worthy of her. 

The gentleman who had become really attached to this 
beautiful girl was of a high family, who were sutfticiently 
charmed with the object of his affections to give their full 
sancuon, as far as person and position were concerned ; but 
the prudent father of the would-be bridegroom thought it 
right to take an early opportunity of waiting upon the doc- 
tor, stating his son’s prospects, and frankly asking what 
sum Dr. Adams proposed settling on his daughter. Great, 
indeed, was his astonishment at the reply —" He should not 
be able to give his daughter any thing dmnediately, but at 
his death.” The doctor, for the first time for many years, 
felt the bitterness of his false position. 


and fresh smiles of her cousins would do my niece good, 
great cood; and we shall be quite gay in our own homely 
way—the gayety that upsprings from hearts grateful to the 
Almighty for his goodness. The fact is, that in about three 
weeks my Mary is to be married to our rector’s eldest son! 
In three weeks. As he is only his father’s curate they could 
not have afforded to marry for five or six years if I had not 
been able to tell down a handsome sum for Mary’s fortune ; 
it was a proud thing to be able to make a good child happy 
by care in time. ‘Care in time,’ that’s my stronghold! 
How glad we were to look back and think, that while we 


| educated them properly we denied ourselves to perform 


our duty to the children God had given to our care. We 
have not been as gey as our neighbors, whose means were 
less than ours; we could not be so, seeing we had to pro- 
vide for five children; but our pleasure has been to elevate 
and render those children happy and prosperous. Mary 
will be so happy, dear child—so happy! Only think, John, 
she will be six years the sooner happy from our care in 
time!” This was more than his niece could bear. The 
good father was so full of his daughter’s happiness, and 
the doctor so overwhelmed with self-reproach—never felt 


_ so bitterly as at that moment—that neither perceived the 


He hesitated, de- | 


graded by the knowledge that he must sink in the opinion | 
of the man of the world by whom he was addressed; he 
was irritated at his want of available funds being known ; | 


and though well aware that the affections of his darling 
child were bound up in the son of the very gentlemanly but 


death-like paleness that overspread the less fortunate 
Mary’s face. She got up to leave the room, staggered, and 
fell at her father’s feet. 

‘We have murdered her between us,” muttered Dr. 
Adams, while he raised her up; “ murdered her; but / 
struck the first blow. God forgive me! God forgive me.” 


” 


That night the brothers spent in deep and earnest con- 
verse. The certainty of his own prosperity, the self-gratu- 
lation that follows a just and careful discharge of duties 
imposed alike by reason and religion, had not raised Charles 
above his brother in his own esteem. Pained beyond de- 
scription at the suffering he had so unconsciously inflicted 


on his niece—horror-struck at the fact, that thousands 


| upon thousands had been lavished, yet nothing done for 
' - 
hereafter, the hereafter that must come, he urged upon 


most prudent person who sat before him, he was so high 


Sir Augustus Barry was not slow to set before his son the 
disadvantages ot a tnion where the extravagant habits of 
Miss Adams had no more stable support than her father’s 
life; he argued that a want of forethought in the parents 
would be likely to produce a want of forethought in the 


| children; and knowing well what could be done with such 


means as Dr. Adams had had at his command for years, he 


want of the very quality which he considered the besta 


| and so irritable in his bearing that the fathers parted, not | 
in anger, but in any thing but good feeling. 


| was not inclined to puta kind construction upon so total a | 


man could possess; after some delay and much considera. || 
tion of the matter, he told his son that he really could not | 


consent to his marriage with a penniless bride. And Dr. 


Adams, finding that the old gentleman, with a total want | 


of that delicacy which moneyed men do not frequently pos- 
sess, had spoken of what he termed, too truly and too strong- 


as a selfishness the indulgence of a love fur display and ex- 
travagance when children were to be placed in the world 
and portioned—insulted the son for the fault of the father, 
and forbade his daughter to receive him. 


|| of your stewardship.’ 
ly, his “ heartless ” want of forethought, and characterized 


| 


| 


' 


John the Vanger of delay, the uncertainty of life. Cireum- 
stances increased his influence. Dr. Adams had been made 
painfully aware that gilding was not gold. The beauty, po- 
sition and talents of his beloved child, although fully ac- 
knowledged, had failed to establish her in life. ™ Look, 
Charles,” he said, afier imparting all to his brother, abso- 
lutely weeping over the state of uncomplaining but deep 
sorrow to which his child was reduced, “if I could com- 
mand the necessary sum, I would to-morrow insure my life 
for a sum that would place them beyond the pussible reach 
of necessity of any kind.” 

"Do not wait for that,” was the generous reply of 
Charles Adams; "I have some unemployed hundreds at 
this moment. Come with me to-morrow; do not delay 
a day, no, nor an hour; and, take my word for it, you will 
have reason to bless your resolve. Only imagine what 
would be the case if God called you to give an account 
* But he checked himself; he saw 
that more was not necessary; and the brothers separated 
for a few hours, both anxious for the morning. It was im- 
possible to say which of the two hurried over breakfast 
with the greatest rapidity. The carriage was at the door, 
and Dr. Adams left word with his butler that he was gone 
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into the city on urgent business, and would be back in two 
hours. 

"I don’t think,” exclaimed Charles, rubbing his hands 
gleefully, “ I don’t think, that if my dear niece were happy, 
I should ever have been so happy in all my life as I am at 
this moment.” 

“T feel already,” replied John, “as if a great weight 
were removed from my heart; and were it not for the debt 
which I have contracted to you——Ah, Charles, I little 
dreamt, when I looked down from the hill over Repton, 
and thought my store inexhaustible, that I should be 
obliged to you thus late in life. And yet I protest I hardly 


? ¢ 


know where I could have drawn in; one expense grows so | 


out of another. These boys have been so very extravagant; 
but I shall soon have the two eldest off; they cannot keep 
them much longer waiting.” 

“Work is better than waiting; but let the lads fight 
their way; they have had, I suppose, a good education; 
they ought to have had professions. There is something 
to me awfully lazy in your “ appointments ;” a young man 
of spirit will appoint himself; but it is the females of a 
family, brought up as yours have been, whv are to be 
considered. Women’s position in society is changed from 
what it was some years ago; it was expected that they 
must marry; and so they were left, before their marriage, 
dependent upon fathers and brothers, as creatures that 
could do nothing for themselves. Now, poor things, I real- 
ly don’t know why, but girls do not marry off as they used. 
They become old, and frequently—owing to the expecta- 
tion of their settling—without the provision necessary for 
a comfortable old age. This is the parent of those despica- 
ble tricks and arts which women resort to to get married, 
as they have no acknowledged position independent of 
matrimony. Something ought to be done to prevent this. 
And when the country steadies a little from the great revo- 
lution of past years, I suppose something may be thought 
of by improved teaching, and systems to enable women to 
assist themselves, and be recompensed for the assistance 
they yield others. Now, imagine your dear girls, those 
younger ones particularly, deprived of you” 

“ Here is the patient upon whom | must call ex route,” 
interrupted the doctor. 

The carriage drew up. 

“ T wish,” said Charles, “you had called here on your 
return. I wanted your insurance to have been your first 
business to-day. 

*T shall not be five minutes,” was the reply. The ser- 
vant let down the step, and the doctor bounded up towards 


. 


the open door. In his progress he trod upon a bit, a mere | 
shred, of orange-peel; it was the mischief of a moment; 


he slipped, and his temple struck against the sharp column 
of an iron-scraper. Within one hour Dr. John Adams had 
ceased to exist. 

What the mental and bodily agony of that one hour was 
you can better understand than I can describe. He was fully 
conscious that he was dying—and he knew ali the misery 


that was to follow. 
(To be continued.) 





SENTIMENTAL ESSAYS. 


FEMALE LETTER-WRITING. 


Tue art of writing a really good letter ranks unquestion- 


ably amongst the most valuable accomplishments of wo- 


man, and next to that of conversing well. In both cases 
the first thing to be avoided is common-place; because, 
whatever partakes of the nature of common-place is not 
only vulgar but ineffective. I know not how I can better 


define this term, so frequently used and so little understood, , 


than by saying that common-place consists chiefly in speak- 
ing of things by their little qualities rather than their great 
ones. Thus it is common-place to speak of religious per- 
sons as using cant, to speak of distinguished characters as 
being well or ill-dressed, and to speak of the words of 
Shakspeare as being peculiar in their style. It is also com- 
mon-place to use those expressions of kindness or sympathy 
which custom has led us to expect as a matter of course. 
And we never feel this more than in cases of affliction or 
death ; because there is a kind of set phraseology made use 
of on such occasions, which those who really feel would 
often be glad to vary, if they only knew how. It is com- 
mon-place to speak of a fact as recently discovered, to those 
who have long known it. But above all that is genuine in 
common-place, the kind of flattery generally adopted by 





| real flattery in the most humiliating truths, even plainly |; 


} 


| 


| 


— 





spoken, because such treatment implied a confidence in 


their strength of mind and good sense in being able to 


bear it. 

Common-place letters are such as, but for the direction, 
would have done as well for any other individual as the 
one to whom they are addressed. In description, especial- 
ly, itis desirable to avoid common-place. A correspondent 
making a tour of the Lakes, tells you on such a day she 


set off to the summit of Helvellyn. That the first part of 


the ascent was steep and difficult, the latter more easy ; 
that the view from the summit was magniticent, extending 
over so many lakes, and so many other mountains; and 
there ends the story; and well for youeif it does end there. 
But such writers, unfortunately, often go on through a 
whole catalogue of beauties and sublimities, no single one 
of which they set before you in such a manner as to render 
it one whit more attractive or mdeed more peculiar in any 
of its features than the king’s highway. 

In the vain hope of avoiding common-place, some young 
writers have recourse to extravagant expressions when de- 
scribing little things; a mode of writing which, besides 
being the medium of falsehood, leaves them in the uncotn- 
fortable predicament of having no language adequate to 
what is great. 

It is difficult to say what is the direct opposite of com- 
mon-place without giving lengthened quotations from the 
best style of epistolary correspondence, with which the 
literature of our country during the last century abounds 
There is a quality, both in writing and in conversation, to 
which I can give no other name than freshness, whieh is 
not only opposite in its nature and effect to common-place, 


but on which I believe depends more than half the pleasure 
and amusement we derive from the intercourse of mind | 


with mind. Few persons possess this charm ; beeause few 
are humble enough to suppose it would be any advantage 
to them; and those who do, are always in danger of losing 
it by writing too much. The letters of a woman of moderate 
abilities and limited sphere of observation, may possess 
this great beauty; while those of a more highly gifted or 
accomplished writer may want it; because it must ever 
depend upon a capability of receiving vivid impressions 
combined with 2 certain degree of simplicity of heart. 

The first consideration in commencing a letter should be, 
“What is my object in writing it?” If for the relief of your 


own mind you take up your pen, remember that such | 


a comnmmieation can only be justitied by pressing aad pe 


culiar circumstances, and that it ought only to be addressed | 


to the dearest and nearest of your friends, whose love for 
you is of such nature as to pardon so selfish an act. 


A higher object in writing is to give pleasure or afford 


benefit to an absent friend; it is, therefore, necessary t 
place yourself in idea in her circumstances, and consider 
what she would most wish to know. If her affection tor 
you be such, I am aware, affection often is, that she has no 


desire beyond that of receiving intelligence concersing yours | 
self, let your description of your state and circumstance be | 


clear and fresh, so that she may see you as you really are, 
and, as it were, live with you through the enjoyment or 
the trials of every day. How strong and lively may be the 
impressions thus conveyed—how deep the interest they ex- 
cite, provided only the writer wil! condescend to be suili- 
ciently simple—sufliciently sincere. 

It is, however, only under peculiar circumstances, such 
as change of scene and situation, that young persons ean 
have much of this kind to communicate. What then are 
they to say? Shall the minute details of family affairs be 


| raked up to fill their letter? This is at least a dangerous 


alternative, more especially as it too frequently induces a 
habit of exaggeration in order to make what is called “a 


| eood story ” out of a mere trifle; and thus that worst kind 


of falsehood which is partly truc, becomes perpetuated 
through the medium of pen and paper. 

To avoid this danger on the one hand, and the weariness 
of writing without any thing to say on the other, would it 
not be practicable for young women to agree, for their own 
improvement and that of their friends, to correspond on 


| some given subject, and if unequal to the task of treating it 


in the style of an essay, they might at least relate to each 
other some important or amusing facts which they had 


| met with in the course of their reading, and by relating 


them in their own language, and then comparing them with 
that of the author, they would be learning valuable lessons 


| in the art of composition ; for of all kinds of style, that of 


i] 
men, when they mean to address themselves pleasantly to \ 


women, deserves the pre-eminence. Indeed, so deficient, for 
the most part, is this flattery in point, originality, and adap- 
tation, that I have kuown sensible women who felt more 


| 


easy narrative is the most useful. Mrs. Extis. 


* You needn't be so tart,” said a lady to her husband. 


"If I am tart, you are a fartar,” was the amiable response. | 


| 
| 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
THE HEART—TNE NEART! 
Tur heart—the heart! oh! Jet it be 
A true and bounteous thing; 
As kindly warm, as nobly free 
As eagle's nestling wing. 
Oh! keep it not, like miser’s gold, 
Shut in trom all beside; 
But let its precious stores unfold, 
In inercy, fur and wide, 
The heart—the heart that’s truly blest, 
Is never all its own; , 
No ray of glory lights the breast 
That beats for self alone. 
The heart—the heart! oh! let ut spare 
A sigh for others’ pain ; 
The breath that soothes a brother's care 
Is never spent in vain. ° 
And though it throb at gentlest touch, 
Or sorrow’s faintest call, 
’T were better it should ache too much 
Chan never ache at all. 
The heart—the heart that’s truly blest, 
Is never all its own; 
No ray of glory lights the breast 
That beats for self alone. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 
It ts a common, though not a very reasonable opinion, 
portion than a daughter. To be 
sure, if he is to live in creater affluence than she, he does. 


that a son needs a larger 


But why should he? There appears no motive in reason, 


and certainly there is none in affection, for diminishing one 





child’s comforts to increase another's. A son, too, has greater 
A woman almost never grows rich 


; so that, if her father do 


opportunities of gain, 
except by legacies or marriage 
not provide for her, it is probable that she will not be pro- 
vided for at all. As to marriage, the opportunity is frequeni- 
ly not offered te a woman; and a father, if he can, should 
so provide for his daughtgr as to enable her, in single life, to 
live ina state of comfort not greatly inferior to her brother’s. 
The remark that the custom of preferring sons in general, 
and, therefore, that when a couple marry the inequality is 
adjusts d, applies ¢ nly to the case of those who do marry, 
The pumber of women who do not is great; and a parcot 
cannot foresee his daughter's lot. Besides, since marriage 
is (and is reasonably) a great object to a woman, and is de- 
sirable both for women and for men, there appears @ pro- 
priety in increasing the probability of marriage by giving 
.o Womea such property as shall constitute an additional 


inducement to marrage mm the men. 


A GENTLEMAN. 
In the language of lis companions, Ulick Burke “ could 
llow often have we 
and with what a fatal mistake it is 


be a gentleman when he pleased.” 
heard this plirase 
generally appliéd. 
pleases, never pleases to be any thine else. Circumstances 
throw men of cultivated 
minds and retired habits into the society of their inferiors; 


He who can be a gentleman when he 
may, and do every day in life, 


but while, with the tact and readiness that is their « special 
prerogative, they make themselves weleome among those 
with whom they have few, ifany, sympathies in common, 
yet never by accident do they derogate from that hich 
standard that makes themselves gentlemen. 
other hand, the man of vulgar taste and coarse propensities 


So, on the 


may simulate, if he be able, the outward habitudes of socie- 
ty, speaking with practised intonation, and bowing with 
well-studied grace; yet is he no more a gentleman im his 
thought or feeling than is the tinselled actor who struts the 
board the monarch his costume bespeaks him. This being 
gentleman when he likes,” is but the mere perform- 
It has all the smell of the orange- 


the ™ 

ance of the character, 

peel and the foot-lights about it, and never can be mistaken 

by any one who knows the world. Dr. Lever 
BOASTING. 

Make up your mind never to be outdone by a boaster. If 
such a one says, with an air of superiority, that he keeps a 
yacht, directly affirm that you have a man-of-war of your 
own private property. It is equally serviceable to drop as 
much below the mark as to soar above it; and when you 
hear a “fine” man at an evening party lamenting aloud 
that his fellow has not brought his eab, be very polite, and 
tell him you expect your private truck every moment, 
when part of it ts at lis service. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. \ 


THE FIRST ARTICLE. 


BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD. 


Tnere is much food for mirth in the vagaries of those 
who, for the first time, appear in print. Let us glance at 
some of them, and observe the manver in which they bear 
their “ blushing honors,” while we peruse some specimens 
of their First Articles. 

Those whose attempts are really good, generally remain 
very quiet, doubtless pleased with their success, but mind- 
ful of the old adage, “ Good wine needs no bush:” it is 
only then with those whose writings are, at the best, me- 
diocre, that we have to do; and now, out of the crowd be- 
fore us, how shall we choose? Ah! here he comes, press- 
ing forward as he always does; we can make no better 
selection; let us therefore permit him to open the dance, 
and hear what our old friend Howahue has to say. 

" Have you seen the ‘Independent’ of this morning, and 
did you observe in it the ‘lines to Lydia? Every body’s | 
talking about them—have you seen them ?” 

" No, nor even beard of them.” 

"You astonish me! I was so much pleased with them 
that L put the paper in my pocket to take home. I'll 
read them to you, 

TO LYDIA. 
BY CUPID MT. RELICON. 
It was at dusk one winter eve 

That first L saw my Lydia dear, 

That first I heard her voice so sweet, 

That even angels paused to hear, 
And deemed themselves full well repaid ; 

And e’en rude Boreas lingered near, 
Nor thought the time so passed was lost, 

If her sweet accents met his ear!’ 


Beautiful! isn’t it?” 
Very! much obliged to you: good morning.” 
Ah! [ haven't read it all yet, there’s another verse. 


’ 


ee 


ee ” 


* Alas! well, go on.’ 
* Listen now ; its worth while, J tell you: you don’t often 


find such poetry ! 


* And from that time I loved her well, 
And oft I heard her voice so clear; 
1 loved her, and of her I thought, 
Both far away and near! 
And then she did return my love, 
But oh! how woman’s heart doth veer; 
Anotber is the fav’rite now, 
And I, her first love, never see her 


” 


" Wonderful, isn’t it? gives great promise, don’t you 
think so?” 

"Oh yes; but who is the author ¢ come, you know every 
body; who is it?” 

"Mind! it’s a great secret; I'll tell you. L wrote it! but 
I don’t want to be known; it’s exciting such a sensation. 
Well, good day. 1 see B—~—, and | want to speak to him 
ou business—keep my secret! Wonderful sensation !” 

Ah, there he has B—— by the button, and presently out 
comes the paper. He'll stop every body he meets to read 
them the lines “ to Lydia,” and inform them, in confidence, 
that he’s the author. I wonder how the “ Independent” 
came to publish them. We'll ask the editor, who very op- 
portunely is passing. He smiles significantly and says, 
Entre nous, he paid me ten dollars to print them!” 

But here, to our surprise, is another candidate for fame, 
in the person of Mr. Shaival. You know him, reader, of 
course; every body knows the shrivelled up little creature 
with his shrill voice and sneaking manner ; and every body 
knows, too, that, notwithstanding his appearance, a better- 
hearted or more honest being does not live; simple-minded 
he is withal, though a Wall-street broker. But now what 
a change in his appearance! his voice, too, is loud and 
bold! what can be the reason ? 

" Sir, L had aa article published in the last number of the 
—— Magazine: I sent it anonymously ; the editor in his 
‘ notices to correspondents’ referred to it, and requested the 
author to call at his office. I did so; he praised my piece, 
begged me to write often for him, and confidently informed 
me of the affairs of his Magazine. I was astonished to find 
its situation so desperate; though the best periodical pub- 
lished, it is not well sustained by the public. I at once ad- 
vanced the necessary sum to save it, and promised to do 
all in my power fo write it up! In fact, I think a literary 
life more suited to my constitution than active business; I | 
shall wind up my affairs and turn author by profession !” H 


Perhaps you have never seen the —— Magazine; let us || 
then turn to Shaival’s piece, it is waigue atleast. Here itis. |) 





| the object of their mission. if 


e 


“THE MOONLIGHT WALK. 


A tale of modern days. By C. Octavius Shaival. 


“Tt was a lovely night in August; the bright new moon | 
shone clearly overhead, unobseured by the clouds which 
occasiunally flitted across its disc, but passed on in haste, | 
as if loath to sully its glory; the fire-flies swarmed around, 
lending their brilliant torches to the night which needed 
not such aid; the frogs croaked 'n the neighboring fish- 
pond, the owls hooted, and the wind sighed through the 
foliage of the trees; musie was in all, around all, over all, 
nature’s own glorious music! 

“On such a night as I have feebly attempted to describe, 
a youth walked forth, and by his side a maiden. Both were 
young and beautiful; what wonder, that, yielding to na- 
ture’s laws, they owned the sway of the mighty Deity who, 
lodging in Aramathea’s bright eye, sped thence the darts 
which consumed Augustine's soul, and returning pierced 
her heart? Yes! they loved—fondly —devotedly—madly— 
and often might they be seen thus wandering, arm locked 
in arm, through the spacious grounds which surrounded 
the dwelling of Aramathea’s father, a retired and wealthy 
merchant. 

* Augustine La Font was poor, but what of that; he pos- 
sessed a mind above the common herd; be could not stcop 
to toil for bread; the blood of his ancestors boiled in his 
veins at the mere thought! and she, his Aramathea, had 
not she enough for both? Why, then,” &c. Xe. 

The “ walk” breaks off rather abruptly, with the words 
to be continued ; but the —— Magaziue died ere another 
number was issued, and Shaival cannot find any trace of his 
friend the editor. As all the other papers and magazines 
decline it, we may never see the remainder of his first ar- 
ticle. He still, however, talks of his literary life, devotes 
himself to writing, and rails at the jea/ousy of editors, who 
invariably decline publishing his'productions. 

" Yes, sir!” he says, “ you may depend upon it, they’re 


jealous of my genius; they fear to let me show the world 


what I can do, dreading lest the contrast should make their 
own insignificance and inferiority too glaring. But, sir, I 
am not thus to be put down; [ ai preparing for the press 
a work that will astonish the world; it is to be in two vo- 
lumes royal cetavo, and will be called 


‘Leisure Moments’ Occupation 
of C. Octavius Shaival !’ 
and in it shall appear the whole of the ‘Moonlight Walk!” 
Let us hope that the space we occupy has not caused 
the exelusion of any meritorious “ First Article.” 


7. ee 
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THE HUMORIST, 


A CORPORATION DINNER, 


PROM THE CAREER OF PUFFPER HOPKINS, 


LY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 





Purren Horxixs was at his desk meditating a letter from 
an imaginary constituent to himself, and had got as far as 
To the honorable Puffer Hopkins, M. C.” 
filed into his chamber three gentlemen, who, looking about 
fora moment and discovering that there were not chairs 
enough to hold them all, drew themselves up in a line and 
stood before him. Puffer, quite equal to the emergency, 


when there 


rose from his desk and faced his platoon of visiters. One of 
them, the head of the line, was a tall gentleman in a cigar- 
ash complexion, and a rough froekeoat, in the pockets of 
which he deposited his hands; the centre, a stout, rosy per- | 
sonage, Whose head was propped up by a shirt-coliar of ala- 


', baster purity and stiffness under his ears; and the other, a 


little black-haired man, with a large mouth, and arms of an 
extraordinary length. Mr. Hopkins inquired, delicately, into 


“We have come, sit,” said the long-armed gentleman, 
reaching forth convulsively to the chair from which Puffer 
had risen, drawing it before him and fastening both hands 
firmly on its top; “We have come, sir, to express our re 
spect for your past public career—our admiration of the 
unflinching fortitude with which you have adhered to 
objects—” 

“Yes, sir—to objects,” interposed the stout gentleman, 
cutting in as if he thought the long-armed man was getting 
more than his share; “ Yes, sir—to objects of a profoundly 
patriotic character; and, sir, we feel the honor of being 
delegated to wait upon you for the purpose of testifying 
the interest with which your course has been watched, not 
only, sir,” he pursued, thrusting his left hand into his coat | 
and spreading it upon a ruffled bosom; “not only, sir, by | 





| the friends of good order and correct principles—of ad- 


vanced age—but also—” 

" By the rising generation,” continued the tall gentleman, 
groping earnestly in the bottom of his frock-coat pockets, 
and drawing himself up to his full height. “ You will not 
be surprised, therefore, sir, to learn that we are authorized 
to ask you, in the name of the Common Council of New- 
York, to partake of a dinner with the magistrates of this 


, city—” 


” 


‘At the almshouse,” said the long-armed gentleman, 
“this afternoon—” 

" At five o'clock,” said the stout speaker. 

The three orators had put Puffer in possession of their 
errand, and he had a shrewd guess—as one of them was 
an alderman, and the others assistants—that this was one 
of those cases where a committee had been unable to agree 
upon a mouth-piece, and had compromised the difliculty 
by distributing the speech, as fairly as they could, in three 
parts, 

The invitation was not to be slighted; and, having ap- 
pointed to call for him at four, they filed out of the apart- 
ment in the same order in which they had entered. At four 
o'clock they re-appeared, coming up in a body to wait upon 
him to the carriage, as if determined that no one should 
enjoy a crumb of honor more than the other. The vehicle 
into which the party mounted was an old corporation hack, 
and the horses, having travelled this road any time for ten 
years past, jogged along at an easy gait, knowing well 
enough that an alderman does not like to be disturbed in 
his agreeable reveries on the way to dinner, Leaving the 
streets, in less than half an hour they were cut upon the 
avenue, where, as they glided comfortably along, they were 
constantly passed by gentlemen in rough coats, just like 
the tall assistant’s, who, bending over in light wagons, 
gave the rein to long-legged, dock-tailed horses, and emu- 
lated the speed of other gentlemen with long-legged nags 
and rough coats. Sometimes one passed, perched in the 
air upon an invisible axle resting between two huge wheels, 
and who held himself suspended, it seemed, by a constant 
miracle, Not more than fifty of these gentry had whirled 
by, tearing up the avenue, and losing themselves in clouds 
of dust in the distance, when the three aldermen, looking 
uoanimously out of the coach-window, exclaimed in a 
breath, “ Here we are !” 

Puffer looked out too. A great gate opened silently from 
within; their carriage glided through, and rolling gently 
down a broad way, they found themselves at the East 

tiver’s brink, shut out by thick walls from all the city 
world. The buildings that stood behind them, and with 
which they were fellow-prisoners in this silent realm, were 
dark and grey. 

The air and place were tranquil as midnight, and in 
strange contrast with the incessant motions and shoutings 
of the busy road they had left. The old Alms-House, rest- 
the 
water, calm and smooth, seemed to stretch away before its 
dark old front, to furnish a glass in which it might view 
itself and learn how it bore its age. The sun poured a full 


ing on the very water's edge, sate as silent as a stone ; 


afternoon into the yard—and, sitting in its very centre, his 
face against the river, in the porch of the building as they 
entered, was an old beggar, who, with a countenance of 
marble firmness, and locks white as the unheicheled flax, 
scemed to be the image and god of the stillness that reign- 
ed about. 

The moment they ascended a few steps and opened a 
door, a peal of laughter burst, like a cloud, upon the silence, 
in their very faces, and passing through the hall, they were 
in a room where the chief guests were assembled. In the 
centre of the group stood Mr. Gallipot, the mayor, in an 
entire new outfit, so ill-adjusted and disproportioned to his 
person, that there could not be a doubt but that it had seen 
Chathamesireet in its infancy, and while it was growing 
into the dress of an adult mayor. 

“How are you, Hopkins?” cried his honor from the 
midst of his guests; Let’s have you this way! Open the 
ring, Jenkins—stand back there, Tom Smith ;” and, falling 
away as they were bidden, Mr. Gallipot came forward and 
seized Puffer cordially by the hand. Messrs. Jenkins and 
Tom Smith [two noted bottle-holders of the mayor's] 
offered him as hearty a welcome, with others, the chief 
politicians of the city, who were there ; and a short fellow, 
in a poor-house gray roundabout and poor-house cut hair, 
coming in and giving the summons, they marched across the 
hall to dinner. The table was spread iu a large square room, 
with delicious windows upon the river, and under the aus- 
pices of a stout gentleman, who hung ina great frame upon 


| the wall, and gave warrant [having been a noted haunter 


of the room in his life-time} of the good cheer that there 
abounded. 





he 
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Puffer at his right hand, seized the head of the table; the 
others fell into chairs, whose locality they seemed to have 
pitched upon long before, and, seated once, they filled them 
so happily one might have sworn they were born, each 
man, for the particular windsor or rush-bottom he occupied. 
The three stickling committee-men, even, nad adjusted mat- 
ters, the stout one sitting at the foot of the table, in its cen- 
tre, and each of the other two at his wings. And when, 
speedily and in solemn order, the dishes began to appear, 
as one after the other came in at the head of the apartment, 
a whole galaxy of eyes rolled that way and fixed upon them 
with a lingerisg fondness that would have moved the soul 
of a pagan, 

And now that the table was full, Puffer was not a little 
surprised—but quite as well pleased—to see his old friend 
Hobbleshank handsomely laid between a couple of alder- 
men, with whom he seemed to have a good understanding, 
at the other end. 

Imperfect and obscure is the experience of any one who 
has not eaten a poor-house dinner. The highest happiness 
alloted to man—at least in his imperfect and sinful state of 
existence as a New-Yorker—it would seem, is to dine at 
the old Alms-House. Jupiter, restored to earth, would make 
his first call there, and then Bacchus, if allowed, would un- 
doubtedly bespetk lodgings for the rest of his immortality. 

For two weeks, in anticipation of the present banquet, 
the garden had been hoed, and harrowed, and forced ; the 
neighboring river had been anxiously searched for ceriain 
delicate fish that were known to lurk in the rocks, holding 
themselves in reserve for an alderman, for an equal fort- 
vight; and two sharp-eyed paupers had been off on an 
excursion up the sound, in watch for duck and pigeon. 
Nothing could be more perfect, more delicious and grateful, 
than the dinner spread upon the board; and nothing more 
artful and ingenious than the arrangement of the diners. 
The cooks and servants of the establishment, moved by a 
sure instinct—most of the guests were habitual frequenters 
of the place—seasoned each dish toa turn, and each gen- 
tleman was now found seated directly opposite whatever 
a well-practiced appetite most earnestly coveted. For bet- 
ter than an hour, a silence profound as death reigned 
through the hall. The waiters, in their poor-house livery, 
and licking their chaps, moved about on tip-toe; it would 
have cost them their standing as paupers to have broken 
the charm by a word. Dishes were brought in and removed 
in a mysterious stealth, which lent @ piquancy to the pro- 
ceediag ; and the very feeders themselves, absorbed in the 
sacred rites of the place, only ventured now and then to 
look off for a minute, and smile to each other, and then 
started afresh. 

This at an ead—wine was brought in, a basket at a time, 
and being placed near his honor the mayor, he proceeded 
to uncork, but so uuskilfully, it seems, that the corks took 
a blank range down the table, and, what was singular, they 
always fell into a line that caused them to strike, dead- 
point, the sconce of a little quidnune, who was said to be 
a butt of the mayor's. Then the bottles were distributed 
down the table, one to each man—which, being planted 
upon the board, stood there, a sort of tipsy nine-pin, to be 
bowled down by the evening’s mirth, When it was known 
that every glass was loaded to the brim, Mr. Gallipot 
sprang to his feet; every eye was fixed upon him with in- 
tense anxiety, and when he announced, “ Our Country,” 
they started in like manner to their feet, and fell upon their 
wine with such patriotic ardor that no one could have in 
ihe least suspected that country or ifs institutions of being 
in any way the bottom and main supply of the present fes- 
tivities. But when Mr. Gallipot followed this with ” The 
Public Charities,” a faint surmise might have dawned on 
the beholder’s mind that the enthusiasm was real, and that 
they meant all they did when they drank a bumper to these 
excellent corporate contrivances for such as are an hunger- 
ed and athirst. And when, further on, his honor, allowing 
searce a breath between, followed this up with, “ Our dis- 
tinguished guest and next member—Puller Hopkins”—a 
fearful tempest swept the table from end to end; and one 
or two of the lighter quidnuncs were even lifted from their 
feet, and landing upon the table, shook the glasses and 
bottles till they danced with them with joy. 

They felt grateful to Puffer for furnishing them so plau- 
sible an opportunity to investigate the economy of so excel- 
lent a city charity. Puffer was bound, of course, to respond 
1o these admirable sentiments. 

Really, (this was the train of his observations,) he never 
felt so oppressed in his life in rising to speak ; he was sur- 
rounded by kind and generous friends. He was their 
creature—they had taken him,a poor friendless youth, and 
wade him what he was. Little had he dreamed wheo 


Sid | 





| well have talked to him of a steam-carriage to Chimborazo, 


There was no quarrel for precedence ; the mayor, with || making his first humble effort at Fogfire Hall of attaining 7 


an honor like this. If any one had told him the time would | 
arrive when he should partake of canvass-back and cham- 
paign with his honor the mayor, and the common council 
of New-York, at the almshouse, he would have laughed at 
their folly. Canvass-back and champaign !—they might as 


or a ballcon-ride to the first fixed-star! 


* > al * . al * * ll 


The diners were meanwhile fairly embarked—the stream | 
of mirth was full: as it flowed up and down the board it | 
sometimes attained a rapid head, carrying all! before it, in 
a general glee; or paused in little eddies and islets of 
drinkers, where it tarried and circled round and round 
within itself. There was one, a roaring whirlpool of 
jockeys from the Avenue, who, with loud jokes and broad 
gusts of anecdote, kept up a constant pother where they 
sat; then, farther on, there was a more quiet fry of ex- 
fine rosy fellows—hanging and jumping of the , 
and 


sheriffs 
rope are your healthiest exercises, it would seem 
then, in a stormier latitude, a shoal of aldermen, who kept 
up in their drink windy discussions without end. 





. . . * . . . . . 


There was no pause in the mirth of the magistrates and 
their guests: fresh baskets were broached every minute-—a 
tipsy song roared out—and the adults there present attach- 
ed themselves to the long-necked flasks as if they had , 
been brought there to be nursed on claret and champaign 
at the city charge. It wasa relief to Pulfer to hear what 
passed among the nurslings in their probation. Obliquely 
from him up the table an arm’s-length or two, there were 
a couple whose nursing seemed te try the constitution to 
an alarming pitch; and instead of being bevetited in any 
degree by the dark spirit with whom they held so many 
close and earnest conferences, they always got back from 
the interview less robust in person and demeanor than ever. 

"You know wel! enough, Bill—that | o’rt to have that 
place if any—chap has it,” said one of them, a fine, large, 
sturdy-looking fellow for a nursling, speaking slowly, out 
of respect to the understanding of his friend. " D—n it, 
Bill, dep'ty-street-inspector—it’s chalk for cheese—for one 
what's done what—what— what.” 

His chin knocked upon his breast, and he kept asking 
himself, for five minutes or more, what it was, 

"T’'m the man that’s got up twelve public meetings in 
the course of a humlle life,” said the other at the top of 
his voice, and looking around to call the atcention of the 
compary ; “ Carried bauners in five processions; pall-bearer 
to the late devoted Alderman Smith; you know me, Mr. 
Gallipot? Did you ever know a more ardent friend of his 
country than William Seraggs ?—Who'll sign this ‘ere roll 
for Billy Seraggs ?” and Mr. Seraggs produced from his 
breast-pocket a soiled scro!l, which he unfurled across the 
table, and holding an end in his hand, he tumbled into the 
same slumber that had already engulfed his rival. 

After an interval of half an hour they wakened, one get- 
ting the advantage of the other by not more than a minute, 
and renewed the dispute for the inspectorship; and afiera 
brief and slightly confused statement of their claims, they 
lapsed back again into their dreams. There was no abate- 
ment in the spirit of the alins-house dinner. Even ull mid- 
night, sfieeches were made by aldermen, and laymen, and 
ex-sheriffs; healths—sometimes of individuals, sometimes a 
broadside of the table against broadside—were drained, and 
Puffer, finding that a sadness had crept upon him, out of 
ali harmony with their mirth, quietly withdrew, leaving 
his three committee-men on their feet together, and at an 
advanced stage of champaign, delivering speeches against 
each other; and his honor the mayor, with his bottle-hold- 
ers squeezing lemons vehemently at each side of him, 
brewing a drink for which he was famous. 

In the open air, he found the door-way and high steps 
thronged with paupers, who had kept themselves from bed 
that they might listen to the uproar and jollification of their 
masters. “Jt was such precious fun,” one of them said, 
"to see the corporation feeding its corporation—and get- 
ting high on taxes and brown bread.” Puffer thought he had 
escaped unobserved, but as he entered the carriage he found 
Hobbleshank at his side, asking to bear him company. 

"To be sure,” answered Putler, "I would rather ride 
back with one like you than the three I came up with.” 

The old man smiled but was silent, and this silence he | 
maintained till they were half down the city ; and when he 
began to speak, Puffer observed that his discourse was 
not of that in which either had an interest, but of remote 
and indifferent things; like one unwilling to speak of that 
which is nearest his heart, and who trifles in this way lest 
he betray himself. 


aaa —— 


GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 
“ Piease, my lady, buy a nosegay, or bestow a trifle,” 
was the address of a pale, emaciated-looking woman, hold- 
ing a few withered flowers in her hand, to a lady who sat 
on the beach at Brighton, watching the blue w aves of the 
receding tide. “TI have no half-pence, my good woman,” 
said the lady, looking up from the novel she was perusing, 
with a listless gaze; “if 1 had I would give them to you.” 
“Tam a poor widow, with three helpless children depend- 
ing on me; weu/d you bestow a small trifle to help us on 
our way ¢” "TL have told you I have no half-pence,” reite- 
rated the lady, somewhat pettishly. “ Really,” she added, 
as the poor applicant turned meekly away, “this is worse 
than the streets of London; they should have a police on 
the shore to prevent such annoyance,” were the thought- 
less dictates of the head. “ Mamma,” said a blue-eyed boy 
who was lying on the beach at the lady's feet, flinging peb- 
bles into the sea, “I wish you ded a penny, for the poor 
woman does look hungry, and you know we are going to 
have a nice dinner, and you have promised me a glass of 
wine.” The heart of the lady answered the appeal of her 
child; and with a blush of shame crimsouing her cheek at 
the tacit reproof his artless words conveyed, she opened 
her reticule, placed halfa-crown in his tiny hands, and in 
another moment the boy was bounding along the sands on 
his errand of merey. Ip a few seconds he returned, his 
eyes sparkling with delight, and his countenance glow- 
ing with health and beauty. “Oh! mamma, the poor 
Woman was so thankful; she wanted to turn back, but I 
would not let her; and she said, ‘God b'ess the noble lady, 
and you too, my pretty lamb; my children will now have 
bread for these two days, and we shall go on our way re- 
joiwing.’” The eves of the lady glistened as she heard the 
recital of her child; and her Aeart told her that its dictates 
bestowed a pleasure the cold reasoning of the head could 


never bestow. Mrs. ©. B. Wilson, 


A PRAYING MACHINE, 


For the kindness which the Mongol Lamaites showed 
him in China, the baron has made a brilliant return. He 
has sent them, namely, no fewer than 250,000,000 impres- 
sions of their famous prayer: Onunan bad machom. Ne has 
had that phrase set up in such a manner as to go 5000 


times upon a large sheet, and presented them with 50,000 


| copies of that sheet. This was an importent service to the 


Burates, Kalkas, &c. because they use an immense quantity 
of these prayers. As the Catholics with their beads, and 
the Greeks and Russians with their Gospodi penula, Te. 
peated twelve times in a breath, have taken up a notion 
that the Almighty regards not the fervor but the number 
of prayers, so that they hit upon the following extraordi- 
nary invention. They wrap a strip of paper, on which the 
prayer above-mentioned is eopied a great number of times, 
round a pencil, which revolves in a ring of most curious 
workmanship. By means of a small mechanical contri- 
vanee, the penet] with the paper can be turned round 500 
times Ina minute, and as often as it revolves the thousands 
of prayers written upon it ascend to heaven, and the effect 
is the same as if 500,000 tongues had pronounced the prayer 
once m that minute. The baron had several of these litte 
praying machines. The Lamaiies, when conversing to- 
gether in leisure moments, have them upon their laps, and 
keep the little ommani had machom spinuing-wheel inces- 
santly at work. Hence one may econecive what a prodigious 
mass of effusions of the heart and exercises of devotion the 
Burates were enabled to pay by those 250,000,0 1) copies, 
worked by the printing-press, and sent to them by the baron. 


Khols Russia and the Russians in 142 


ALPINE SKIES. 


Soon after sunrise on a fine morning, when the sky, 
which relieves the silver white of the peaks of the Alps, 
shows, by the intensity of its blue, not only that its beholder 
is at a considerable elevation, but also that there is very 
little aqueous vapor held in suspens on in the atmosphere, 
and consequently that in all probability the day will con- 
tinue clear, it is HO Uncommon circumstance to see their 
first flying wreaths of clouds start suddenly into existence 
out of its serenity—almost, in faet, like a puff of smoke 

and then as suddenly disappear; so tht the spectator is al- 
most inclined to doubt the clearness of bis vision—when, 


having first swept the whole heavens with his eye, and 


congratulated himself on its utter cloudlessness, his glance 
a moment after falls on a line of rapidly increasing and ap- 
parently low clouds—when, after the lapse of another mi- 
nute, the sky, to his astonishment, appears as deeply blue, 


| as purely vaporless as ever. 








M. Widemann was a handsome young man of thirty or 
two-and-thirty years of age. His hair was black, his com- 
plexion dark, and his whiskers were cut so as to surround 
his whole face. He presented himself with perfect ease 
and elegance, and asked what had procured him the un- 
expected honor of my visit? 

I confess that for the moment I had not a word to say 
in answer. I contented myself by holding out the letter of 
M. D——, which he read, and then asked, bowing again, 
in what he could be useful to me? “Tam at your orders,” 
said he, “to give you all the information in my power. 
Unluckily,” he continued, witha slight ironical accent, “I 
aim not a very curious executioner, having as yet executed 
no one. But you must not, sir, be angry with me on that 
account: it isnot my fault, it is the fault of those good 
Germans who do nothing deserving of death, and of our 
excellent Grand Duke, who pardons as much as he can.” 

" Thank you, sit,” answered I, “for your politeness in 
receiving a ‘visit which might have been otherwise met. 
There is one thing more, which must be in your possession, 
and which I would like to see, though in truth I scarcely 
know how to ask for it.” 

* And what is this one thing now ?” said M. Widemann, 
with the same sarcastic smile that I had before remarked 
in him. 

* Pardon me,” said I, “ but you do not encourage me to 
make my demand.” 

He at once changed his expression. “ Pray excuse me,” 
said he, “ what is it you desire to see? I shall have great 
pleasure in showing it you.” 

The sword with which Sand was beheaded.” 

A deep blush passed over M. Widemann’s face as he 
spoke; but shaking his head as if to shake the blush away, 
he said, 

* T will show it you, sir, but you will find it in bad con- 
dition. Thanks be to God, it has not been used for twelve 
vears; and, fur my part, this will be the first time I ever 
shall have touched it. Had I known that 1 was about to 
have the honor of your visit | would have had it cleaned: 
but you know, sir, better than any one, that this visit was 
quite unexpected by me.” With these words he quitted 
the room, leaving me much :sore embarrassed than he 
could be himself. However, [ had takeu the foolish part, 
and resolved to play it out. 

In a moment M. Widemann returned, holding a large 
sword without a sheath. It was broader at the end than 
towards the hilt. The blade was hollow, and contained a 
certain quantity of quicksilver, which in precipitating itself 
from the handle to the point gave a much greater force to 
the blow. On several parts of the blade there was a good 
deal of rust, for, as is known, the rust almost always re- 
appears upon the places where blood has stained. 

" Here is the sword that you asked to see, sir.” 

"fT must make you new apologies for my indiscretion, 
and thank you once more for your complaisance,” an- 
swered I. 

"Well, sir, if you consider you owe me any thing 
for my complaisance, will you let me fix one condition 
upon it?” 

" And what is that, sir?” 

" That is, that you will pray to God, as I do, sir, that T 
may never have oceasion to touch this sword, except to 
satisfy the curiosity of strangers, who are good enough to 
honor with a visit the poor house of the executioner of 
Heidelberg.” 

[saw that the moment was come for me to take my 
leave, and giving M. Widemann the promise he demanded, 
I saluted and left him, 

It was the first time in half an hour’s conversation I was 
ever so completely floored: not having found, during the 
whole time, a single chance to take my revenge. 

Nevertheless I kept my promise to M. Widemann; and 
no doubt our common prayer was efficacious, for I have not 
heard that since my visit he has had occasion to take the 


rust off his sword. Alexandre Dumas. 


THE DULNESS OF HIGH LIFE. 


Few persons have seen so much of the various aspects, I 
may say, of the two extremes of life, as myself; and few 
persons, therefore, can be better judges of the difference be- 
tween great poverty and great wealth; but, after all, this | 
does not by any means constitute the chief and most im- 
portant distinction between the high and low states. No— 
the signal, the striking contrast is not in the externai cir- 
cumstances, but in the totally opposite minds of the two | 
classes as to their respective enjoyment of existence. The | 
society in which I formerly moved was all cheerfulness, all | 


nothing, thought of nothing beyond the pleasures of the | 
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high spirits—all fun, frolic, and vivacity; they cared for 


present hour, and to those they gave themselves up with 
the keenest relish. 
move; can any thing be more weary, stale, flat and unpro- 
fitable than their whole course of life? Why, one might 
as well be on the tread-mill as toiling in the stupid, mono- 
tonous round of what they call pleasure, but which is, in 
fact, very cheerless and heavy work. Pleasure, indeed! 
when all merriment, all hilarity, all indulgence of our na- 
tural emotions, if they be of a joyous nature, are declared 
to be vulgar. There can be no cordiality where there is so 
much exclusiveness and primness. No; all is coldness, re- 


serve, and universal enn, even where this starchness of 


manner is unaccompanied by any very strict rigor in mat- 
ters of conduct. Look, now, at those quadrille dancers in 
the other room; they have been supping, they have been 
drinking as much champagne as they liked; the band is 
capital; the men are young, and the girls are pretty; and 
yet did you ever see such crawling movements, such so- 
lemn looks, as if they were all dragging themselves through 
the most irksome task in the world? Oh! what a different 
thing was a country dance in my younger days! 
Memoirs of the late Duchess of St. Alban’s, 


CONVERSATION, 

It is said that novels depict life, but let us ask in what 
grade of society we hear conversational eloquence as im- 
partially and properly listened to as it is in the lettered 
pages of the “ teeming press?” Let us enter the boudoirs 
of St. James’, or the cellars of St. Giles’, let the speakers 
wear superfine and velvet, or fustian and rags, let the dia- 
logue relate to Greece and all its glories, or pewter and 
“heavy wet ’—no matter—untimely interruptions and im- 
patient contradictions will arrest the first attempt at a long 
speech. It is passing easy for authors to make their actors 
argue and elucidate, while all around “ hold their toncues ” 
with becoming order, or, if they do chime in, put forth 
their responses and remarks in fitting time and place: but 
we should like to know in what real community talking is 
managed so fairly. Let “two or three gather together” to 
discuss romance or reason, and mark how soon the “ min- 
gled voices pour their various tones, without any regard 
even for full stops. While one is declaring another denies. 
This gentleman has just arrived at the middle of his illus- 
tration, when that gentleman snappishly informs him that 
he knows nothing of the matter. A third as radely breaks 
in upon the two, and “conversation,” which is arranged in 
books with all elegant and well-bred precision, becomes 
in “life” a broken jumble of sounds and sentences. We 
admit that the conversation of novels is set down as it 
ought to be, but not as it is. 


WOW TO COMMIT MATRIMONY. 


In a work written some years ago by John Taylor, of 
London, it is related that Horne Tooke, being in company 
with a young gentleman just on the point of fulfilling a 
matrimonial engagement, observed that he was once in 
imminent danger of matrimoay, but was deterred by an old 
friend, to whom he looked with reverence for his wisdom 
and experience, and who gave him the following advice: 

"You must first,” said he, “consider the person of the 
lady, and endeavor to satisfy yourself that, if she has ex- 
cited, she is likely to secure your admiration. You must 
deeply scrutinize her mind, and reflect whether she pos- 
sesses a rate of intellect that would be likely to render her 
an intelligent companion ; if you are satistied she does, you 


| are to examine her temper; and if you find it amiable, and 


| 


not likely to irritate your own on any occasion, you must 
proceed to obtain all the information you can respecting 
her parents and the relatives; and if you have no reason to 
object to their being your relations and companions, you 
must inquire who and what are her friends, fur you must 
not expect her to sacrifice all her old connections when she 
becomes your wife; and if you tind them agreeable people, 
and not likely to be burdeasome or intrusive, and are quite 
satistied with the prospect, you may then order your wed- 
ding-clothes, and fix the day for the marriage. When the 
bride is dressed suitably for the occasion, the friends at 
church and the priest ready to begin, you should get on 
your horse and ride away from the place as fast and as far 


as your horse can carry you.” 


La Bruyére says—" Let us not envy some men their accu- 
mulated riches, their burden would be too heavy for us; 
we could not sacrifice, as they do, health, quiet, honor and 
conscience to obtain them ; it is to pay so dear for them 
that the bargain is a loss. 


Look at the circles in which I now | 


THE HOUSE OF CLOUDS. 

I would build a cloudy house 

For my thoughts to live in, 
When for earth too fancy loose, 

And too low for heaven; 
! sleep and talk my dream aloud— 

I build it fair to see,— 
I build it of the moonlit cloud, 

To which I look with thee. 


Cloud-walls of the morning’s gray, 
Faced with amber column,— 
Crowned with crimson cupola,— 
From a sunset solemn; 
Casements from the valley fetch 
May-mists glimmering! 
With a sunbeam hid in each, 
And a smell of spring. 


Build the entrance high and proud, 
Darkening and eke brightening, 
Of a riven thunder-cloud 
Veined with the lightening. 
Use one with iris stain 
For the dooywithin, 
Turning with a sound like rain 
As you enter in. 


Enter a broad hall thereby, 
Walled up with cloudy whiteness,— 
‘Tis a blue place in the sky, 
Wind-worked into brightness. 
Whence corridors and stair degrees 
So brightly wind away, 
Thet children wish, upon their knees, 
They walked where they pray. 
Be my chamber tapestried 
With the showers of summer, 
Close and silent,—glorified, 
When the sunbeams come there. 
Wandering harpers,—harping on 
Every drop as such, 
Drawing colors for a tune 
Measured to the touch. 


Bring a shadow green and still 
From the cliestnut forest, 
Bring a purple from the hill 
W hen the heat is sorest,- 
Spread them wide from wall to wall, 
Carpet-wove around, 
And thereupon the foot shall fall 
In light instead of sound. 


Bring the gray cloud from the east, 
Where the lark was singing 

Something of the song, at least, 
Unlost in the bringing.— 

And that shall be a morning chair 
For poet-dreams,—when with them 

No verse constraint, the floating air 
Their only, lovely rhythm. 

Bring the red cloud from the sun, 
W hile he sinketh, catch it, 

That shall be a couch,—with one 
Sidelong star to watch it,— 

Prepared tor poet’s finest thought 
At curfew hour to lean, 

When things invisible are brought 
More near him than the seen. . 


Poet’s thought,—not poet's sigh, 
Alas! they come together! 
The cloudy walls divide and fly, 
As if in April weather. 
Stair, corridor, and column proud, 
My chamber bright to see, 
All pass! except that moonlight cloud, 
To which I look with thee. 


Let them wipe such visionings 
From the fancy’s cartel ! 

Love secures some fairest things, 
And dowers with his immortal ! 

Moons, suns may darken, heaven be bowed, 
But here unchanged shall be,— 

Here, in my soul,—ihat moonlit cloud 
To which I looked with thee. 


Miss Darrett 


Decision.—When you have made up your mind to be 
married, or to have a tooth out—to pop the question, or to 
pull the string of a shower-bath—pull the string at once 
that’s the only way. 





irrett 


to be 
, or to 
once 
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Tae CaREER OF Purres Horkins; by Cornelius Mathews; author of the 





“Motley Book,” “Behemoth,” “Wakondah,” &c. Milustrated by H. K. 
Browne. ‘Phiz.) New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1542. 


We are too apt, while admiring the revelations and dis- | 


coveries of genius in other lands, to forget that around and 
among us lies a world of incident and character of equal 
interest. Here are the same materials which have sup- 
plied the novelists and humorists of every age, for here is 
the same human nature, with its passions, its oddities, its 
strength and its weaknesses. Bui the peculiarities of Ame- 
rican character and habits are passing away almost unre- 
corded. We are told that brave men lived before Agamem- 
non, but they had no Homer to preserve their memory. 
Among us we have Pickwicks, Sam Wellers, Quilps, and 
Little Nells, but without a Boz to chronicle them, they are 
overlooked in cur eagerness to study their British proto- 
types. Literary productions are the only domestic manu- 
factures Which we do not heartily encourage, and to which 
we cannot point with just pride. We should therefore most 
cordially welcome every native attempt to supply this de- 
ficiency, especially when it has the high merits and pro- 
mise of this last work of Mr. Mathews. 

"The Career of Puffer Hopkins,” as its title indicates, is 
a humorous narrative of the rise and progress of a young 
politician, and our own goodly city is the scene of his ad- 
yentures. The field is a wide one, and it has been well 
reaped by the author. Puifer Hopkins makes his first ap- 

arance on the platform of a political meeting, which is 
well hit off. This introduces him to public life, and to the 
reader. His course from that point is onward. He plunges 
into the thick ofa contested election; mana@uvres with no- 
minating committees, negotiates with voters, electioneers 
with newsboys, penetrates lato the most hidden and out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners of the city in the pursuit of 
knowledge and votes, and finally emerges with the blush- 
ing honors of a member of congress. His course is the 
thread on which are strung humorous pictures of city life, 
from a political oyster-cellar to a complimentary ball, and 
from a Chathame-street book-auction to a corporation din- 
ner, areport of which will be found on a preceding page. 
With these are intermingled scenes of deep feeling and in- 
terest, and an under-current of romance runs through the 
whole story. 

Those who have read the “ Motley Pook” (which, from 
the mode of its publication, is less known than it deserves) 
will find in Puffer Hopkins all the merits and some of the 
faults of its predecessor. It possesses the same versatility in 
passing from the gay to the grave, which led many to at- 
tribute the authorship of the former toa Beaumont and 
Fletcher-like partnership of Mr. Mathews and the accom- 
plished writer who was afterwards his associate in “ Arc.u- 
rus.” The execution sometimes falls short of the conception, 
but its faults are chiefly those of excess, such as a young 
writer should err in, and such as are most easily amended. 
A joke is sometimes too much labored and carried too far, 
ascene is sometimes over-done, and the very copiousness 
of the author’s faney has been prejudicial to the perfection 
of his work. He might very profitably have submitted the 
manuscript to a discriminating friend with a broad-nibbed 
pen and an unlimited veto-power. But, to counterbalance 
this, we find a keen perception of the ludicrous, a much 
rarer faculty of making it apparent to others, a good-na- 
tured style of satire, none the Jess cutting for its want of 
rersonality ; a vigorous and well-marked delineation of 
as well as acute perception of the 
With these are 


character, and a just 
weak and ridiculous 
united a fine feeling for nature, and a hearty sympathy 
These qualities could 


points of society. 


with humanity in its lowest forms. 
not fail to produce a work of finely-contrasted humor and 
pathos, which, though as dissimilar as are usually husband 
and wife, like them are closely united. In the interview 
between Fob and his visiter from the country, and in the 


suicide of Leyeraft, are some fine touches of nature, full of 


insight and sympathy. But the ruling characteristic of the 
volume is humor; every thing affords food for mirth, and 
there is a breadth and freedom of execution which show a 
consciousness of power. Both from its intrinsic merits, 
therefore, and from its value as a record of a characteristic 
phase of our city life in the nineteenth century, we think 
"Puffer Hopkins” destined to fill a permanent station in 
American literature. 


Horace Smith announces a new novel, entitled “ Adam 
Brown ;” the hero of which is a London merchant in our 
own times. 

"Phineas Quiddy,”" College Life,” and " Handley Cross,” 
will also soon appear. 
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I! TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
abacus 

} " The Poet’s Grave,” like too many poetical contributions, 
has its high merits of thought and feeling so neutralized 


| 


sent form.—" Logan’s Lake,” with some modifications, 
shall appear.—" The delights of early rising,” “ The Pr 
and “ The Stranger, trom the German of 


rate’s Song,” 


Tieck,” are accepted. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1842. 

Lectures. —Charles Lamb, with his habitual quaint irony, 
once said, " Public lectures are by far the best way of edu- 
cating young men. Solitary study is apt to give the head- 
ache. Besides, who knows that you do study?” The hu- 
morous Elia has here suggested the chief attractions of the 
whirlwind of lecturing which is sweeping over the land, 
and of which our own city is the dizzy centre. It is certain- 
ly much more pleasant to receive a homa@opathic dose of 
knowledge from a graceful lecturer than to swallow a large 
and somewhat bitter pill of real science. It is much more 
easy to pocket information already cast and moulded into a 
convenient shape, than to dig out the ore and refine the me- 
tal for one’s self. Whether it be more improving is alto- 
gether a different question. The success of lectures is ina 
great degree due to the manner in which they flatter the 
vanity of their hearers. The auditor is addressed in words 
of learned length and thundering sound,” embodying 
ideas of the most abstract character and lofty import, as if 
they were native and habitual to his mind. He is flattered 
by the implied compliment, and very naturally is not in- 
clined to disclaim it. A dazzling procession of scientific no- 
velties passes before him. He is introduced to them all, 
and can ever after boast of their acquaintance, though he 
knows them only “by sight.” This would be harmless, 
though unprofitable, if he did not rest content with this 
knowledge. But he is too apt to thiuk ita substitute for 
study. He would make lectures take the place of reading. 
This they can never do. Whena reader meets with an idea 
difficult of comprehension, such as constantly oceurs ina 


pause and go back, and inves- 


subject new to him, he can 
Not se ina lecture, Tie 


tigate the matter at his leisure. 
hearer cannot stop to consider, or Le would soon be left 
behind in the mareh of mind. He must take every thing on 
trust, pass over any thing not understood, and allow his 
thoughts to be dragged on by the triumphal car of the lee- 
turer, Who cannot stop, like an omnibus, for his individual 
Those 
only can fully comprehend scientific lectures who are al- 
ready familiar with the subject, and they are precisely 
Asa means of communi- 


accommodation, but must rush on, like a locomotive 


those who do not need them. 
eating knowledge, they take a retrograde step. They carry 
us back to the days when Socrates and Aristotle, in the 
groves or under the “ Porch,” lectured to tievir disciples. 
It is true that, in the language of their classic eulogist, 
they thus “called down philosophy from heaven, gave her 
a residence in cities, introduced her to the fireside, and 
made her familiar with the affairs and duties of ordinary 
life.” But they lectured because they could not print; had 
they lived in these days they would have been authors— 
perhaps editors. Their example is therefore a fallacious 
argument, and should not lead us wilfully to throw away 
our superior advantages and reduce ourselves to the level 
of the uncivilized. Most opponents of the lecturing mania 
condemn single lectures especially, and prefer systematic 
courses. From these we widely dissent. The objections 
which we have suggested apply particularly to those scien- 
tific or literary series which assume a value and import- 


ance to which they have no claim, and which profess to | 


communicate a science by a few hours’ listening. The 
hearer, even if he possess the rare facu'ty of so concentrat- 
ing his attention as not to lose any thing that is said, will 
leave the house with a most heterogeneous medley in his 
mind. If the subject be chemistry, he will most vividly re- 
member iis stunning explosions, brilliant flashes, and magic 
transformations, and will find hydrogen, oxygen, tellurium, 
iodine, and manganese confusedly eflervescing in his me- 
mory, united only by the * 
of “affinity.” If geology be his study, equally indefinite 
will be his notions of basalt, miocene, alluvium, and me- 
*conglomerate.” The worst 


. 


galosauri, mixed up in a recent 
consequence to the hearer is that he takes the discourses 
at their own valuation, and retains the comfortable idea 
that he has acquired in a dozen hours what others study 


“attraction of cohesion,” and not | 


for as many years, and is not aware of his ignorance unless | 


" 
| 
' 
1] 


by errors of style and taste as to be inadmissille in its pres | 


he desires to reproduce and communicate the information 
which he thinks he has obtained. The best lectures are 
those which swggest thought, and do not profess to do 
more. The influence of such may be powerful and benefi- 
cial. They may bring before the mind ideas and subjects 
before unknown to it, and may arouse and excite it to 
thought and investigation. There are many intellects on 
Which printed words fall without point or impression, 
which would be stimulated and awakened to new life by 
the eloquence of a living teacher. The words of one who 
thinks for himself, and does not merely retail the gleanings 
of Eneyelopedias, may be seeds in many soils which wall 
produce rich fruit. Such an end the lecturer should aim at, 
and not sacrifice all else to the desire for applause, which 
leads him to dress up common places in showy attire, and 
hide the shape of the trees of knowledge by the profusion 
of his artificial flowers of rhetoric. The lecture should also 
be a model of taste and style, in delivery and manner, as 
well as in substanee, since for many it will be the highest 
pattern. To this use it should add that of affording plea- 
sant and improving subjects for conversation. It thus be- 
comes an agreeable and profitable source of intellectual oe- 
eupation, and a useful substitute for less harmless excite- 
lis greatest drawbacks rise from an exaggeration of 
Ifthis be guarded against, we may anticipate 


ment. 
its value. 
much pleasure and improvement from the winter lectures, 
remembering that although they may be keys to the cham- 
bers of knowledge—clues to the labyrinth of science—they 
must not be mistaken for the treasures themselves, which 
diligent labor, aided perhaps by these appliances, can alone 
obtain. 

leis and 
draina, one of the finest er 
Park theatre, 1s a new proof of the exertions of the mana- 


The production of this pastoral 
mpositions of Handel, at the 


Galatea. 


ger to merit the support of the refined and cultivated por- 
tion of the community. It was first produced with great 
applause in May, 1752, at the London Opera-house, and is 
now ruuning a new and successful career in the same 
place. Being originally composed in [taly, it possesses 
more of the ornaments and graces of the style of that 
He is 


He 


has not the art of trifling with ease and delicacy, though 


country than are often indulged in’ by Handel. 
usually rather great and sublime than graceful. 


he sometimes proves that, with the power of the ele- 
phant, he possesses also its flexibility. He is unrivalled 
in his instrumentation, but is less excellent in his voeal 
parts, though with some glorious exceptions. In strength 
and boldness of style, skilful complication of parts, and ful- 
ness, richness and perfection of harmony, he has no supe- 
rior, and searcely an equal. 

Max Bohrer.—This wonderful performer on the violon- 
cello has fully sustained among us his hi¢h European repu- 
tation. In his hands the instrument “ discourses most elo 
quent music.” It does not speak, indeed, but it does better 
it sings, and that with a voice of unparalleled sweetness, 
power and flexibility. A delicate melody gushes from it as 
if spontaneously, and is warbled by it with graceful ease 
and touching pathos. A martial burst is given with equal 
effect. Sometimes a diunimnuendo strain grows fainter and 
fainter with perfect gradation, till it seems lost in the dis- 
tance; then it seems to return with a crescendo movement 
till it swells into rich fulness. A downward g/ide laments 
and complains ull the reverse movement seems to inguire 
the reason, Que fantasia appears to representa storm. The 
distant mutterings of the thunder swell into loud bursts, 
and then grow fainter and less frequent, while the rain- 
drops patter in przsicato notes, and finally the clear, liquid 
and joyous gushes seem like gleams of returning sunshine. 


Channing.—Many of the admirers of this delightful 


as well as admirable writer wou! 
an edition of his literary and philosophical Essays, dis- 
tinct from his theological writings. It might inelude the 
Essays on Bonaparte and on Milton, which, published 


d be much gratilied by 


modestly and anonymously in the Christian Examiner, 
made him at once famous; the noble lecture on Self-cul- 
ture, Which, as Sir Philip Sidney said of Chevy Chase, 
"makes the heart leap up as at the sound of a trampet;” 
the addresses on Temperance, on War, on the Elevation of 
the Laboring Classes, and on the Universality of the Age. 
To these might be added his last words on Slavery, and 
some of his non-seciarian sermons. The whole would con- 
stitute a volume of unequalled beauty and value, and one 
which would be read and appreciated by thousands who 
would never procure the complete edition of his works in 
five octavo volumes, and who might never meet with the 
fugitive pamphlets in which these gems first appeared. 
The proprietors of the copyright would undoubtedly benefit 
themselves as well as the public by adopting this suggestion. 
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LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 






Our model lady wears a dress of barge or pou’t de sou of 
a deep lilac. Green is also a frequent color. The corsage 
is folded gracefully over the bust and trimmed with lace. 
The sleeves are full and loose, in accordance with the 
style of this attire, but as a general rule, tight sleeves re- 
tain their deserved supremacy. The cap of point lace is 
worn far back on the head, and trimmed with gay flowers. 
Shirts continue to be made of an inconvenient and exces- 
sive length. This is an error however, which the good sense 
of those who promenade our unswept streets will remedy 
for themselves. Cardinals are still universally worn, of 
every material from lace to velvet, sometimes of the same 
material as the dress, but generally different. Black silk 
edged with lace isa general favorite. 

























MISCELLANY. 









Burrons.—The purposes to which buttons have been ap- 
plied are as varied as the articles themselves. We have 
seen them substituted for counters at the card-table, em- 
ployed as ornaments in work-boxes, and used in seminrries 
to teach arithmetic. Sir Walter Scott, in his autobiography, 
states that he found the buttons on his jacket most valu- 
able at school in assisting memory, being accustomed to 
associate them with particular grammatical rules, and 
even entire sentences, which he could recall at pleasure 
by simply referring to the button with which be had eca- 
nected them. which 
shows at once the force of habit and the love of mischief 
inherent in boys. A rival school-fellow, envious of the ready 
memory which Scott appeared to possess, by some mis- 
chance discovered the fact, that, in cases of doubt, he inva- 
riably resorted to his buttons, and as invariably succeeded 
in recalling what he desired. Determined to deprive his | 
opponent of these valuable adjuncts to learning, he suc- 
ceeded in removing them by degrees from his jacket, and 
had the unenviable satisfaction of witnessing the great ma- 
gician at fault when he next consulted his buttons! 

















Aud he mentions a circumstance 
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Naw Currers.—Fashion is a queer thing; it has just 
brought into vogue a new race of artists called the On- 
I dare swear that you will not guess who or what 
they are. Their other, but less fashionable title, is the Me- 
nanes. Know then that at the tip-top Parisian bath as 
constant attendant is the Pedzane, who cuts corns, pares off 
hardened flesh, reduces the nails, and so on, From this 
branch of the fine arts has sprung the Ongleur, who, for 
twenty-five francs per month, undertakes to render your 
hand-nails perfect, to reduce them to the true filbert shape, 
and to polish them bright as amber, by means of an in- 
strument duly sold, ata high price, under a “ brevet d'in- 
vention.” 


gleurs. 


A RervusaL.—It was once the custom in Poland, when a 
man demanded the hand of a daughter in marriage, if an 
immediate answer was not given, the lover waited unt 
dinner time, and if the dish that was brought in should be 
a goose swimming in black sauce, the poor fellow’s hopes 
were dashed, for that dish, says a Polish lady, signifies a 
refusal. We can imagine the wooer, fidgeting on his char, 
watching anxiously the entrance of the attendants, ever 
distant footfall awaking an echo in his heart, 
olfactory organ is expanded striving to smell out his doom. 
If rejected, what an antipathy he must ever after have re 
tained for the web-footed animal! 


while his 


Surrocatrnc Coven.—A correspondent of the London 
Medtcal Gazette has discovered a remedy for this distress 
ing affection. “ My method of proceeding,” says he, “ 
to close the patient’s nostrils with my thumb and forefinger 
during the expiration, and leaving them free during inspi- 
ration, and in a very short time the patient will be relieved 
from his paroxysm. 


is 


I have followed this plan whenever I 
have had occasion to do so, and always with success.” 
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